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I want  to  begin  by  reading  from  Luke  10:25-36. 
This  is  the  situation  in  which  Jesus  responds  to  a 
series  of  questions  by  telling  the  familiar  parable 
that  we  know  as  “The  Good  Samaritan.” 

On  one  occasion  an  expert  in  the  law  stood  up 
to  test  Jesus.  “Teacher,”  he  asked,  “what  must  I 
do  to  inherit  eternal  life?” 

“What  is  written  in  the  law,”  he  replied.  “How 
do  you  read  it?”  He  answered,  “Love  the  Lord 
your  God  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your  soul 
and  with  all  your  strength  and  with  all  your  mind,” 
and  “Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself.” 


“You  have  answered  correctly,”  Jesus  replied. 
“Do  this  and  you  will  live.” 

Of  course  he  wanted  to  justify  himself,  so  he 
asked  Jesus  another  question,  “And  who  is  my 
neighbor?”  In  reply,  Jesus  said:  “A  man  was  go- 
ing down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  when  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  robbers.  They  stripped  him  of 
his  clothes,  beat  him,  and  went  away,  leaving  him 
half  dead.  A priest  happened  to  be  going  down 
the  same  road,  and  when  he  saw  the  man,  he  passed 
by  on  the  other  side.  So  too,  a Levite,  when  he 
came  to  the  place  and  saw  him,  passed  by  on  the 
otner  side.  But  a Samaritan,  as  he  traveled,  came 
where  the  man  was;  and  when  he  saw  him,  he  took 
pity  on  him.  He  went  to  him  and  bandaged  his 
wounds,  pouring  on  oil  and  wine.  Then  lie  put  the 
man  on  his  own  donkey,  took  him  to  an  inn  and 
took  care  of  him.  The  next  day  he  took  out  two 
silver  coins  and  gave  them  to  the  innkeeper.  'Look 
after  him,’  he  said,  ‘and  when  I return  I will  reim- 
burse you  for  any  extra  expense  you  may  have.’  ” 
Then  Jesus  turned  to  the  lawyer  and  said,  “ 
“Which  of  these  three  do  you  think  was  a neighbor 
to  the  man  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  robbers?” 

The  expert  in  the  law  replied,  “The  one  who 
had  mercy  on  him.”  Jesus  told  him,  “Go,  and  do 
likewise.” 

Jesus  is  a teacher,  a marvelous  teacher,  and  how 
does  he  teach?  What  techniques  does  he  use? 

The  parable,  the  story,  the  kind  of  incident  that 
can  be  drawn  from  life,  that  catches  us  exactly 
where  we  are  and  helps  us  know  what  it  is  to  live 
the  life  that  Jesus  gives  us. 

But  Jesus  turns  the  law  around,  doesn’t  he? 

He  says,  of  course,  the  law  is  important.  He  asks 
the  lawyer  to  repeat  the  law  to  him.  But  he  takes 
a different  turn  with  it  than  this  lawyer  would  have 
taken  had  he  been  in  the  courtroom.  He  says  the  law 
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The  Power  to  Speak  With  One  Voice.  . . 

Na-Mu  Myo-Ho-Ren-Ge-Kyo 

It  is  false  to  talk  of  peace 
while  possessing  weapons 
destined  to  take  life. 

When  we  talk  of  peace, 
we  must  lay  down  all 
murderous  tools. 

- Mihidatsu  Fujii 

The  Buddhist  chant  of  the  World  Peace  March 
and  its  drum  accompaniment  rose  through  the 
startled  streets  of  the  Dalles  across  the  railroad 
tracks  which  will  carry  part  of  the  missile  system 
for  the  Trident  submarine  on  its  way  to  Bangor, 
Washington,  and  among  the  shade  trees  of  the  city 
park  as  Friends  from  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
sessions  joined  the  World  Peace  March  as  it  return- 
ed from  New  York  City  and  the  U.N.  Disarmament 
Sessions  II  on  its  way  to  Bangor  for  further  peace- 
ful witness. 

This  intersection  with  that  small  band  of  saffron- 
robed  nuns  and  monks  who  have  walked  thousands 
of  miles  from  Hiroshima  across  the  United  States 
twice  in  their  tireless  and  prayerful  efforts  to  edu- 
cate for  peace  was  an  unexpected  grace  for  all  of 
us  who  met  and  marched  with  them.  Friends  from 
NPYM  spontaneously  contributed  $250  toward 
the  Buddhists  marchers’  expenses  and  were  given, 
in  turn,  a set  of  books  commemorating  the  World 
Peace  March.  One  book.  The  Time  Has  Come  to 
Save  the  World  from  Total  Destruction,  written 
by  the  leader  monk  of  this  Buddhist  order  of 
Nipponzan  Myohoji,  the  Venerable  Mihidatsu 
Fujii  (now  in  his  nineties)  says:  “The  establish- 
ment of  world  peace  is  ultimately  a spiritual  issue.  . . 
All  religionists  must  be  awakened. . . We  must  now 
create  a civilization  that  lets  life  live  and  makes  the 
most  of  it.  No  other  alternative  is  possible  except 
a peaceful  religion  that  teaches  the  way  to  convert 
the  mind  peacefully.” 

Another  experience  of  NPYM  which  will  also 
long  be  valued  by  me  was  its  opening  meeting  for 
concerns  during  which  Friends  came  to  clarity 
concerning  support  for  all  their  members,  in- 
cluding gay,  lesbian  and  bisexual  Friends  and 
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describes  what  you’re  asked  to  do.  The  scripture  is  important  as  it  describes  appropriate  behavior.  Law 
is  connected  to  life.  “This  do,  and  you  shall  live.”  Isn’t  it  interesting  that  the  lawyer  is  concerned  with 
eternal  life?  Jesus  never  mentions  the  word  eternal  in  his  response.  Because  evidently,  if  you  take  Jesus’ 
teaching  seriously,  eternal  life  begins  now.  All  of  life  is  life;  whether  it’s  now  or  hereafter  seem  immaterial 
to  Jesus.  Not  so  the  lawyer.  And  then,  the  lawyer  wants  to  justify  himself.  Lawyers  are  always  concern- 
ed with  justice,  and  well  they  should  be.  We  need  to  be  concerned  with  justice  also.  But  not  as  a play- 
thing. Not  as  a toy.  Justice  is  both  ultimately  and  immediately  important.  Beyond  justice,  Jesus  affirms 
that  he  has  come  to  bring  mercy.  It’s  beyond  justice  that  the  Christian  message  is  really  significant. 

In  the  parable  are  a priest,  a Levite,  and  a Samaritan.  Priests  and  Levites  come  from  the  tribe  of  Levi; 
they  are  the  keepers  of  religion.  The  priests  keep  the  religious  practice  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  the 
Levites  keep  the  religious  law  what  it  ought  to  be.  In  New  Testament  times  the  priests  are  those  who 
practiced  religious  forms  and  rituals;  the  Levites  were  known  more  as  the  functionaries.  The  priests  and 
the  Levites  formed  the  Sanhedrin  (roughly  comparable  to  Ministry  and  Counsel). 

The  Samaritans  are  quite  another  case.  They  are  the  outcasts  of  Jewish  society.  A Samaritan  is  the 
result  of  a mixed  marriage.  As  outcasts  they  developed  their  own  communities,  but  right  in  the  heart  of 
Jewish  culture.  Isn’t  it  interesting  that  in  teaching  this  nervous,  curious,  self-protecting  lawyer,  Jesus 
chooses  the  Samaritan  as  the  hero? 

What  does  Jesus  teach  the  lawyer?  First  of  all,  that  life  is  sustained  by  more  than  belief  and  knowledge 
of  the  law,  as  important  as  those  things  are.  Laws  are  descriptions  of  actions.  Jesus  uses  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  parable  the  word  “do.”  You’ve  heard  the  phrase  “doing  your  religion”?  Jesus  is  offer- 
ing a parable  that  teaches  the  lawyer  how  to  “do”  his  belief. 

The  second  lesson  is  that  doers  of  the  law  may  not  be  the  ones  we  expect  to  be  doers  of  the  law.  The 
priest  and  the  Levite,  those  keepers  of  religious  practice,  didn’t  practice  their  religion.  In  this  parable  it 
wasn’t  the  religious  types,  it  wasn’t  the  priests  and  the  Levites,  or  the  legalists,  if  you  please,  but  the  least 
holy  person,  the  Samaritan,  who  practiced  the  law.  Notice  that  Jesus  recognized  the  Samaritan  as  capa- 
ble of  true  religion,  life-giving  religion. 

What  does  this  parable  mean  to  us  today? 

First,  the  question,  “What  must  I do  to  live?”  is  a basic  human  concern.  The  minute  we  are  conceived 
we  begin  to  live;  it  is  as  we  understand  life’s  principles  that  we  can  live  more  lovingly. 

The  second  thing  it  means  to  us  today  is  that  we  must  be  keepers  of  the  law,  the  Christian  law,  the 
law  which  understands  what  life  is  about.  It  is  in  “doing”  our  religion  that  we  are  keepers  of  the  law. 

Not  just  in  knowing,  not  just  in  believing,  but  in  doing  the  law  as  we  are  called,  led,  enabled,  and  em- 
powered. 

The  last  question,  and  the  one  on  which  I want  to  focus,  is  who  is  our  neighbor?  I know  it’s  a popu- 
lar phrase,  used  in  many  senses,  not  only  religious.  What  do  we  do  in  response  to  our  neighbor?  What 
does  it  mean  to  be  a neighbor?  Not  just  to  have  neighbors,  but  to  be  one,  I think  a synonymous  question 
is  what  does  it  mean  to  be  a friend?  I’m  simply  delighted  that  we’re  called  Friends.  Could  there  be  a 
better  word  for  the  practicers  of  true  religion  than  friend?  The  image  is  a perfect  one.  Every  human 
needs  a friend.  We  do  not  live  in  isolation.  We  must  be  connected.  We  must  have  others  with  whom  to 
interact.  We  must  have  relationships.  It  is  basic  to  life. 

We  believe  that  guidance  in  living  and  doing  our  religious  practice  is  available.  I’m  learning  what 
silence  is  about.  It  can  be  dead  and  empty  and  tedious,  but  it  can  also  be  alive.  It  can  be  a time  in  which 
we  make  ourselves  available  to  God  and  God  is  there,  really  truly  there,  to  speak  to  us,  to  comfort  us,  to 
provide  some  space  in  our  lives.  I would  encourage  you,  if  you’ve  been  wondering  what  silence  is  all 
about,  to  talk  about  it,  find  out  what  other  people  do  with  the  silence.  You  may  be  surprised  and  amaz- 
ed. I assure  that  you  will  learn,  and  you  will  become  more  available  to  that  guidance  which  is  always 
available.  (Continued  on  page  24) 
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(This  Do:  Cont.  from  page  23) 

Guidance  is  available  through  Bible  study.  I am  shocked  and  appalled  at  the  biblical  illiteracy  in  our 
so-called  Christian  nation,  even  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  a Society  that  was  founded  on  the  basic  belief 
that  the  Bible  is  true,  that  we  must  know  it,  that  it  is  a major  source  of  our  understanding.  So  I encour- 
age you,  individually  and  in  small  groups,  to  undertake  Bible  study.  You  can  only  be  helped. 

Prayer.  How  many  of  you  spend  time  each  day  in  prayer,  real  concentrated  prayer?  I heard  that 
question  all  the  time  I was  growing  up.  But  it’s  really  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  I have  understood 
what  prayer  is  all  about.  How  important  it  is  if  I want  to  understand  what  it  means  to  do  the  kind  of 
life  that  creates  life.  I encourage  you  to  use  your  prayer  time  to  receive  guidance,  as  well  as  to  commune 
with  God,  to  understand,  to  create  that  relationship. 

“You  will  receive  power  when  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  on  you  and  you  will  be  my  witnesses  in  Jerusalem 
and  in  all  Judea  and  Samaria  and  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.”  (Acts  1 : 8)  I want  to  tell  you  a bit  of  what  it 
means  to  be  witnesses  for  Christ  at  home  and  abroad,  that  is,  what  it  has  meant  to  me,  what  the  implica- 
tions of  that  may  be  for  the  Society  of  Friends  as  well. 

Jerusalem,  Judea,  Samaria,  the  othermost  parts  of  the  earth— there  is  no  corner  untouched,  is  there? 
Who  is  my  neighbor?  I’ve  come  to  understand  that  verse  as  a charge  to  be  missionaries,  each  one  of  us, 
whether  it  is  to  those  next  door,  or  to  others  far  away.  While  I tell  you  about  some  personal  and  recent 
experiences  of  my  new  neighbors,  and  what  they’ve  meant  to  me,  I hope  you  can  think  about  your  neigh- 
bors. What  must  you  do  in  response  to  those  people,  with  those  people,  and  for  those  people? 

The  first  of  my  new  neighbors  is  a lady  named  Norah  Musundi.  Norah  is  a woman  whose  age  I can’t 
give  you.  She  seems  very  young,  and  yet  she  has  eight  children,  all  grown.  She  has  several  grandchildren, 
and  has  been  a teacher  for  more  than  thirty  years.  She  lives  in  Kitale  which  is  in  northwest  Kenya.  Now 
she’s  raising  two  grandchildren  whom  she  loves  like  her  own  children. 

Norah  is  a business  woman.  She  is  married  to  the  same  man  she  married  as  a young  woman,  and  yet 
they’ve  lived  much  of  their  life  apart,  particularly  in  the  past  eight  or  ten  years.  Her  husband  took  a 
government  position  in  Nairobi,  which  is  some  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  south  and  east  of  Kitale. 

Ten  years  ago,  Norah  and  her  husband  and  three  other  couples  bought  a farm  that  had  been  an  English 
estate.  They  bought  it  together,  as  a business,  with  a hope  that  they  could  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  it 
and  live  from  the  proceeds  of  the  farm.  It  turned  out  that  two  of  the  other  three  men  who  were  invol- 
ved were  just  not  honest.  They  did  many  things  to  undermine  the  financial  stability  of  the  business  and 
indebted  it  so  deeply  that  it  seems  they  will  never  dig  out.  One  of  the  reasons  Norah’s  husband  took  a 
job  which  pays  fairly  well  in  Nairobi  is  to  pay  off  all  of  the  debts— all  of  the  encumbrances  on  that  prop- 
erty. They  hope  they  can  do  it  before  they  die.  So  Norah  runs  the  farm.  It’s  a huge  farm,  and  she  has 
many  hired  hands;  and  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  in  anyplace  in  the  world,  she  would  be  considered  a 
business  woman. 

But  the  thing  that’s  most  impressive  about  Norah,  and  the  thing  that  makes  me  feel  like  it’s  a privilege 
to  count  her  a friend  and  a neighbor,  is  that  she  is  a deeply  dedicated  Christian  woman  who  believes  with 
simple  child-like  faith  that  everything  in  her  life,  and  everything  in  the  world,  is  under  God’s  control. 

She  talks  to  God  as  if  God  were  someone  right  near.  Very  quickly  I developed  a tremendous  faith  in  her 
ability  to  talk  to  God,  to  listen  to  God,  and  to  find  answers  in  that  relationship.  When  I visited  her  in 
her  home  two  years  ago,  she  expressed  to  me  her  concern  about  the  younger  generation  of  people  in 
Kenya.  She  has  a daughter  who  is  a graduate  student  at  the  University  of  San  Francisco.  Her  concern 
is  that  so  often  the  able  leave  Kenya  to  get  an  education  in  Europe  or  in  the  United  States  because  educa- 
tion is  so  difficult  to  get  in  Kenya.  There  are  so  few  places  in  the  one  university  there.  And  so  they  go 
to  these  other  places,  become  enamored  with  the  way  of  life  and  don’t  come  back.  They  find  ways  to 
stay  in  Europe;  or  they  find  ways  to  stay  in  the  United  States;  or  they  find  ways  to  stay  in  Nairobi,  rather 
than  coming  back  to  their  home  community.  And  she  said  to  me  very  longingly,  “We’ve  done  well  in 
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our  country  in  knowing  how  to  gain  knowledge,  but  when  and  how  will  we  learn  to  instill  wisdom?”  I 
think  often  about  that  question.  There  are  times  when  it  really  haunts  me,  because  I feel  that  it’s  a ques- 
tion that  we  can  ask  in  our  culture,  in  our  country;  and  there  are  many  other  countries  in  the  world 
where  that  is  a relevant  and  timely  nineteen-eighties  kind  of  question. 

The  second  new  neighbor  that  I want  to  tell  you  about  is  a man  named  Josiah  Embego.  You  may 
have  heard  of  him.  Perhaps,  you’ve  even  met  him.  He’s  the  principal  of  the  Friends  Bible  Institute  in 
Kaimosi  and  has  been  for  more  than  ten  years.  Josiah  has  a clear  and  firm  commitment  to  the  Friends 
Bible  Institute  and  to  its  usefulness  and  importance  to  all  Friends  in  East  Africa.  Over  the  years  this 
amazing  man  has  somehow  managed  to  put  together  a small  staff  of  teachers  and  students  every  year  in 
the  Bible  Institute  and  to  keep  their  hearts  and  minds  focused  on  what  it  is  they  are  there  for,  namely  to 
prepare  for  Christian  vocations.  He  somehow  functions  above  the  pettiness  and  the  tribalism  that  is  all 
around  him  and  of  which  he  occasionally  is  accused.  He  said  to  me  when  I was  there  in  December,  “It 
really  would  be  easier  to  just  go  home  and  farm  my  land.  Sometimes  I wonder  if  this  is  worth  it.”  Yet 
in  the  midst  of  that  he’ll  say,  “But  God  hasn’t  released  me  from  this  task  yet,  and  so  I’ll  be  here  as  long 
as  this  is  what  I’m  called  to  do.”  I’ve  tremendous  admiration  for  him,  and  I think  he’s  right  that  the 
Friends  Bible  Institute  is  the  important  potentially  unifying  institution  in  East  Africa. 

My  third  new  neighbor  is  a lady  named  Sina  Hutchison.  She’s  an  Arab  Christian  living  in  a commu- 
nity which  was  founded  for  Arab  Christians.  She’s  a woman  of  indomitable  spirit.  There’s  no  other  way 
to  describe  her.  She’s  not  old,  but  she  has  cancer;  she’s  the  mother  of  two  young  children,  five  and  seven. 
In  December,  my  question  for  her  was,  “Sina,  what’s  the  future  for  you?  How  do  you  deal  with  knowing 
that  your  life  will  be  a short  one?”  And  she  said,  in  a way  that  only  Sina  Hutchison  can  say,  “Well,  that’s 
the  way  it  is.  Every  once  in  awhile  I scream.  I’ve  cried  much.  I know  that  Donn  is  quite  capable  of  rais- 
ing our  children,  perhaps,  better  without  me.  But  I want  to  watch  them  grow  up  and  I know  I can’t.” 

We  don’t  know  how  long  she  has  to  live.  She’s  in  the  United  States,  receiving  treatment  at  a cancer 
clinic  in  Buffalo,  New  York.  It’s  probably  a matter  of  weeks.  Yet  even  last  December  she  was  still  work- 
ing three  days  a week  in  an  early  childhood  education  program  on  the  West  Bank.  She  said,  “If  the  peo- 
ple in  this  part  of  the  world  are  going  to  learn  what  it  means  to  live  peacefully,  we’ve  got  to  start  with 
them  when  they’re  very  very  young.  Peace  has  always  been  my  vocation,  and  I’m  going  to  do  what  I can 
about  it  until  the  day  I die.” 

Another  new  neighbor  is  Daniel  Eurien,  a young  Turkanan.  (Turkana  is  a desert  area  in  the  north  of 
Kenya.  It’s  really  the  southern  part  of  the  Sahara  Desert.)  This  young  man  has  gone  through  the  local 
schools  (which  may  sound  very  ordinary  to  you).  But  the  Turkana  tribe  is  one  of  the  primitive  tribes  in 
that  area,  called  the  “horn”  of  Africa.  When  I say  primitive,  I mean  they  are  nomadic,  and  their  task  for 
each  day  is  to  find  enough  food  on  which  to  survive.  Daniel  Eurien  took  the  claims  of  Christ  on  his  own 
life  seriously  in  a way  that  is  really  inspiring.  He  is  radiant,  charming,  handsome.  He  attended  Friends 
Bible  Institute  from  which  he  graduated  last  December.  He  was  an  excellent  student.  Now  he  has  been 
called  to  go  back  to  Turkana  and  help  his  own  people.  One  of  the  skills  he  picked  up  was  photography, 
and  so  he’s  building  for  himself,  out  of  cement  blocks,  a little  photography  studio  in  Turkana.  He’s  also 
quite  capable  of  preaching,  of  Bible  study,  of  helping  out  in  the  local  meeting.  I want  to  read  you  a 
section  of  something  he’s  written.  He’s  describing  what  life  is  like  in  Turkana.  In  this  excerpt  he  tells 
about  his  concern  for  evangelism. 

“Evangelism  in  Turkana  is  not  all  that  easy,  but  we  are  leaning  on  Christ  to  help  and  enable  us.  Our 
evangelism  is  done  both  in  homes  and  at  open  air  meetings  which  are  always  encouraging.  Among  other 
things,  we  founded  a village  meeting  two  years  ago.  We  did  this  by  meeting  with  people  in  their  homes, 
and  finally  managed  to  fish  them  to  Christ.  Some  of  these  people  were  confirmed  into  membership, 
while  others  are  still  in  membership  class.  The  meeting  is  a very  inviting  building,  made  locally  of  palm 
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leaves.  This  building  serves  the  Lord  in  the  way  He  Himself  has  brought  it  to.  We  hope  that  God  will 
open  another  way,  so  that  we  can  erect  a permanent  building  for  worship.  About  twelve  kilometers 
from  Kalakol,  which  is  the  town  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Turkana,  there  is  another  village  meeting.  This 
meeting  provides  the  best  experience  for  a Christian  who  is  really  called.  I say  the  best  experience, 
because,  although  we  usually  meet  under  a large  tree,  something  many  may  consider  unusual,  it  is  very 
interesting  and  wonderful  that  the  Lord  can  provide  a very  beautiful  tree  like  this  so  that  His  people  can 
use  it  as  a chapel.  God  cares  about  His  people,  accept  or  deny,  it  is  the  truth.  You  can  imagine  how 
much  better  you  can  feel  under  a tree’s  kind  shade.  When  there  is  drought,  the  leaves  of  the  tree  vanish, 
and  there  is  no  more  shade.  Then  we  will  start  cursing  God,  but  still  we  know  of  His  glorious  deeds. 

That  He  even  turns  the  stratus  into  nimbus,  and  rain  into  plenty.  There  is  much  to  be  done  in  Turkana, 
and  devoted  men  and  women  are  needed  to  do  it.  If  you  have  never  seen  fire  burning,  come  to  Turkana. 
You  will  see  the  air  burning.  If  you  have  ever  stayed  in  a freezer,  you  can  stay  in  a furnace  too.  When 
fire  is  burning  a dry  bush,  it  certainly  spreads  to  the  nearest  other  bush.  We  need  to  extend  our  mission 
to  Sudan,  which  I believe  is  the  hardest  place  to  be  a Christian.  Only  courage,  wisdom,  courtesy,  power, 
directives,  instructions,  and  guidance  from  Jesus  will  do  it.  Winning  disciples  is  the  command  of  Jesus. 
We  want  to  make  Christ  real  and  alive  to  the  people  in  Sudan.  This  in  its  turn  will  make  them  responsi- 
ble Christians  and  a responsible  church.  By  doing  this,  we  shall  be  fulfilling  the  command  of  Jesus.” 
Another  new  neighbor  shall  have  to  remain  nameless,  because  I don’t  know  her  name.  Last  fall  it  was 
my  privilege,  and  in  a sense  my  heart-breaking  privilege,  to  spend  three  and  a half  days  in  El  Salvador. 
People  who  travel  to  other  countries,  particularly  under  religious  kinds  of  concerns  or  from  religious 
organizations,  tell  me  that  the  most  difficult  thing  always,  in  most  any  oppressed  or  war-torn  country,  is 
to  meet  with  what’s  called,  in  various  ways,  the  “committee  of  mothers.”  Perhaps  you’ve  read  about 
such  committees  in  places  like  Laos,  Viet  Nam,  and  Cambodia.  We  met  with  the  committee  of  mothers 
in  San  Salvador,  and  it  is  difficult  to  choose  which  mother  to  describe.  I think  the  one  who  probably 
affected  me  most  profoundly  was  one  who  spoke  enough  English  that  I could  understand  her.  She  told 
of  waiting  at  home  in  the  evening  for  her  husband  to  come  home  from  work.  He  was  a simple  kind  of 
workman,  like  a carpenter  or  something,  who  just  went  to  work  in  the  morning  and  came  home  at  night. 
They  were  on  a fairly  regular  kind  of  schedule.  This  particular  day,  he  didn’t  come  home,  and  that  was 
not  like  him.  About  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  after  it  was  beginning  to  be  dusk,  soldiers,  in  her  words, 
came  into  her  home,  stripped  her  clothes  off,  dragged  her  into  the  street  along  with  her  three  children, 
raped  her,  and  then  burned  her  home.  She’s  never  seen  her  husband  since. 

Now,  that’s  a terrible  story,  and  it’s  a dramatic  story.  I don’t  tell  it  just  for  the  effect  of  the  drama. 
The  thing  that  impressed  me  when  she  told  this  was  that  she  said,  “If  we  have  to  be  at  war,  and  if  we 
have  to  be  oppressed  by  these  people  who  think  they  have  strong  political  claims  of  some  kind,  we  just 
wish  that  you  Americans  could  somehow  convince  the  people  who  are  in  authority  in  our  country  that 
if  they  must  kill  our  husbands,  our  brothers,  our  sons,  and  our  fathers,  must  they  take  the  bodies  away, 
and  blow  the  faces  off  so  that  they  can’t  be  identified?  I will  probably  never  be  able  to  bury  my  hus- 
band, and  to  give  him  any  decent  kind  of  last  rite.”  That’s  very  important  to  her  as  a Roman  Catholic 
and  as  a devout  Christian.  She  said,  “I  feel  like  a lost  soul  wandering  around  somewhere,  because  I 
don’t  know  for  sure  what  happened  to  my  husband.  I can  deal  with  his  death,  if  I could  just  bury  him.” 

I was  deeply  affected  by  what  she  said.  She  has  no  place  to  go.  She  lives  for  a few  days  or  a few 
weeks  with  one  relative  or  another.  She  has  three  young  children.  She  has  no  skills,  and  if  she  did, 
there  are  no  jobs  in  San  Salvador.  There  is  no  kind  of  government  aid  for  her.  She  will  be  dependent  on 
the  good  will  of  her  fellow  church  people,  of  her  relatives,  and  whatever  she  can  learn  to  do.  She  was  not 
an  old  woman— twenty-six.  I was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  her  concern  was  not  with  violence,  which  is 
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one  of  my  concerns,  not  with  the  disorder  in  the  culture,  which  is  another  of  my  concerns,  but  with  her 
need  to  carry  out  religious  rituals  she  believed  were  important. 

The  next  neighbor  is  a man  named  Wilson  Khatondi,  a Ugandan  man.  I was  privileged  to  stay  with 
him  and  his  family  in  his  home  in  Eastern  Uganda  which  is  a more  stable  place  to  be  than  Kampala  or 
Western  Uganda.  You  know  something  of  the  political  situation  there,  of  the  chaos  that  has  occurred  as 
a result  of  the  Idi  Amin  “liberation.”  Wilson  is  an  employee  of  the  government  agency  roughly  equiva- 
lent to  our  FBI.  He  is  a plain  clothesman.  That  has  been  his  profession  for  many  years.  He’s  been  a 
Christian  for  only  about  three  years.  He  became  a Christian  in  rather  a dramatic  way— similar  to  Paul’s 
conversion.  He  was  asked  to  go  and  arrest  two  people  in  Eastern  Uganda  who  promoted  this  funny  little 
sect  called  Friends.  (Idi  Amin  banned  all  sects,  as  you  well  know.)  So  he  went  to  find  the  pastor  and 
clerk  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Uganda,  arrested  them  and  took  them  to  jail.  As  they  were  driving  to  jail, 
they  began  talking  and  Wilson  began  questioning  them.  He  said,  “I  suddenly  realized  that  these  people 
were  truly  my  friends.” 

“God  spoke  to  me  and  told  me  that  I must  be  their  advocate.”  In  being  obedient,  Wilson  was  risking 
the  loss  of  his  job.  He  is  a self-educated  man;  he  doesn’t  have  the  kind  of  education  required  to  get  a 
specialized  job.  He  has  a large  family  and  to  lose  his  job  would  be  to  lose  the  possibility  of  education  for 
his  children.  He  might  have  lost  his  land.  But  he  said,  “I  never  had  a doubt  that  I must  defend  them. 

And  I had  the  assurance  that  God  would  protect  me.”  He  was  obedient  to  that,  and  he  has  become  a 
Friend,  a Quaker,  a Christian. 

Interestingly,  he  didn’t  lose  his  job.  He’s  even  more  trusted.  He  was  able  to  defend  the  men;  they 
spent  very  little  time  in  jail,  an  unusual  situation;  they  were  released,  and  now  he  and  those  two  men  and 
many  others  work  together  to  make  the  Friends  movement  in  Uganda  what  it  is. 

Yet  another  new  friend  is  a woman  whose  name  is  Dorcas  Simidi  Lugali.  When  I went  to  Kenya  the 
first  time,  Dorcas  was  my  translator  in  a local  meeting.  It  was  the  end  of  Pastor’s  Conference,  and  this 
was  a worship  meeting.  She’s  well-educated,  a teacher  and  the  mother  of  four.  Her  husband  also  is  a 
teacher.  They  have  a small  farm  and  a good  future.  Interestingly,  Dorcas  is  very  concerned  about  the 
future  of  her  own  church,  that  is,  the  East  Africa  Yearly  Meeting  and  what  that  might  or  might  not  mean 
for  her  children.  She  cares  about  whether  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  exercise  leadership  in  the 
church.  She  cares  about  whether  her  children  will  receive  an  education  which  takes  into  account  her 
Christian  faith.  She  ministered  to  me  not  only  by  making  unclear  words  clear  for  me,  but  also  by  asking 
me  many  questions. 

In  our  getting  acquainted  period  she  said  to  me,  “How  many  children  do  you  have?” 

I said,  “Four.” 

She  said,  “Oh,  I have  four  children  also.” 

And  I said,  “Isn’t  that  nice?” 

Then  she  looked  at  me  again  and  said,  “How  old  are  they?” 

At  that  time  my  youngest  was  seventeen  and  a half.  Then  she  asked  about  my  husband.  So  I told  her 
that  he’s  a very  nice  tall  man,  balding,  that  he’s  a social  worker,  and  I’m  sure  that  none  of  that  meant  any- 
thing to  her!  What  she  really  wanted  to  know  was  whether  I was  still  married.  She  was  very  surprised  to 
learn  that  Wayne  and  I do  still  live  together  and  love  each  other,  and  that  he  doesn’t  have  any  other 
wives!  Population  control  is  a major  problem  in  Kenya.  Kenya’s  a rather  enlightened  country  in  many 
ways— a Third  World  country  which  really  is  emerging.  Yet,  somehow,  the  concept  of  controlling  the 
size  of  families  is  a very  difficult  concept  to  sell,  but  Dorcas  was  anxious  to  learn  about  it.  When  I saw 
Dorcas  last  December,  and  we  had  lunch  together  in  someone’s  home,  she  sat  next  to  me  very  specific- 
ally and  whispered  in  my  ear,  “My  youngest  child  is  four  years  old!” 
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The  last  of  my  new  neighbors  live  literally,  physically,  next  door.  When  Wayne  and  I moved  to  Rich- 
mond, we  bought  two  houses  instead  of  one;  we  live  in  one  and  rent  the  other.  The  rental  is  next  door, 
so  our  renters  are  our  neighbors.  We  really  enjoyed  having  a Laotian  refugee  family  live  in  our  house  for 
a year;  I’m  sure  we  learned  more  from  them  than  they  did  from  us.  Then  last  winter,  our  house  was 
once  again  for  rent.  We  were  delighted  to  have  many  inquiries  which  we  didn’t  expect  in  January  (who 
wants  to  move  in  January?).  One  young  couple  came  and  looked  through  the  house,  and  when  they  got 
back  they  said,  “Oh,  we  just  love  that  house!” 

We  said,  “You  do?”  (We  love  it  too,  but  somehow  we  didn’t  expect  that  kind  of  enthusiasm  from  a 
potential  renter.) 

“Oh  yes,  we  just  have  to  have  that  house.  How  long  can  you  hold  it  for  us?  We’ve  got  to  see  whether 
we  can  make  all  the  arrangements  to  get  out  of  the  house  we’re  in.” 

We  stumbled  around  and  said,  “Well,  we  will  hold  it  for  you.  Call  us  in  a couple  of  days.” 

They  made  the  arrangements  and  rented  the  house.  She  had  grown  up  in  Holland,  and  our  little  house, 
which  was  built  in  1835,  was  an  exact  replica  of  the  house  she  grew  up  in,  so  many  miles  away.  That’s 
why  she  loves  that  house.  That’s  where  she  wants  to  raise  their  children.  They  have  one  child  who’s 
nearly  four,  and  they’re  expecting  another  one.  They’ve  been  in  our  home  for  dinner,  and  we’ve  been  in 
their  home  for  dinner.  We  share  tools  and  gardening  tips  and  all  the  kinds  of  things  you  do  with  neigh- 
bors. 

Once  again,  I am  faced  with  a question:  Who  is  my  neighbor?  So  much  of  my  life  my  neighbor,  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  has  not  been  my  neighbor  in  a physical  sense.  Somehow,  we  had  always  lived  in  situations 
where  we  really  felt  alone  in  a neighborhood,  and  I wondered  often  if  it  was  my  problem.  But  it  isn’t 
that  way  now. 

The  attorney  asked,  “Who  is  my  neighbor?”  It’s  the  person  near  me,  of  course,  and  I continue  to  try 
to  be  responsible  to  that.  But  it’s  also  the  person  who  is  far  away.  These  friends,  about  whom  I’ve  told 
you,  are  all  new  neighbors  for  me. 

Many  of  you  may  not  find  yourself  in  that  situation  at  all.  Perhaps,  your  neighbors  have  been  your 
neighbors  for  a long  time.  Perhaps,  your  spiritual  neighbors  have  been  your  neighbors  for  a long  time, 
and  you  have  particular  responsibility.  The  essence  of  what  I hope  we  have  shared  together  is  the  ques- 
tion, “What  must  I do  to  have  life?”  Not  “What  must  I believe?”  but  “What  must  I do  to  have  life?” 

And  the  second  question,  “Who  is  my  neighbor?” 
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North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 

10th  Annual  Session  held  at  Judson  Baptist  College,  The  Dalles,  Oregon,  U.S.A. 

July  22-25,  1982 

To  the  World  Community  of  Friends, 

Reflecting  on  the  unmet  needs  for  peace  and  social  justice  around  the  world,  we  realize  how  blessed 
we  are,  gathered  in  this  lovely  spot  overlooking  the  Columbia  River.  We  are  inspired  by  the  created 
beauty  of  this  place  and  by  the  Holy  Presence  that  we  revere.  We  come  together  joyfully  in  worship, 
song  and  verbal  sharing.  The  presence  of  babies,  children  and  young  Friends  brightens  our  hope  for  a 
better  future.  And  we  welcome  visitors  from  South  Africa,  the  Netherlands,  and  from  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings of  London,  Canada,  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

We  are  learning,  in  committee  and  in  common,  as  we  work  on  a Discipline  for  North  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting.  We  learn  as  we  meet  to  study  Quaker  values  and  practices,  and  we  are  learning  as  we  meet  to 
share  the  realities  of  our  individual  and  corporate  lives. 

We  have  become  more  aware  of  diverse  sexual  lifestyles  within  our  Meeting  and  hold  with  tender  care 
relationships  with  one  another  regardless  of  personal  orientation.  Although  views  on  this  and  other  mat- 
ters differ  among  us,  and  between  this  Yearly  Meeting  and  our  hosts,  it  is  vital  that  we  maintain  our 
integrity  as  Quakers  while  understanding  the  deeply  held  convictions  of  our  neighbors  as  we  seek  to 
answer  that  of  God  in  everyone. 

Kara  Cole,  our  Friend  in  Residence,  reminds  us  of  our  Biblical  roots  and  the  power  of  prayer  while 
sharing  her  experiences  with  neighbors  in  Africa  and  this  country.  She  notes  that  we  are  commanded  to 
love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  and  to  love  our  adversary,  also  a neighbor.  For  us  revelation  is  a continu- 
ing process. 

Some  of  us  joined  the  World  Peace  March  as  it  passed  through  The  Dalles.  Dedicated  Japanese 
Bhuddist  nuns,  priests,  and  one  child,  who  began  their  journey  to  the  United  Nations  Second  Special 
Session  on  Disarmament  in  Hiroshima,  provided  a truly  nurturing  experience  for  us. 

Eddie,  Sibongele,  and  Sicelo  Mvundlela  are  here  from  South  Africa  to  share  their  experiences  with 
apartheid  and  to  ask  for  financial  support  from  Friends,  coordinated  through  Friends  World  Committee 
for  Consultation,  for  the  crucial  construction  of  a Quaker  Meeting  House  in  Soweto. 

Our  hearts  are  warmed  to  receive  Epistles  from  your  Yearly  Meetings  for  they  remind  us  of  the  global 
network  of  peace-loving  Friends  who  are  committed  to  the  furthering  of  God’s  Kingdom  on  earth  here, 
and  now. 

On  behalf  of  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting, 

Jane  Snyder,  Presiding  Clerk 
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Covenant  Song 

CHORUS  We’re  here  to  say  we’re  gonna  be  here 
tomorrow. 

We  love  this  world,  and  we  won’t  let 
it  burn. 

We’re  choosing  life  and  all  of  its  wonder 
We  promise  the  children  that  they’ll 
have  their  turn. 

The  arsenals  of  death  are  vast  and  growing  with 
each  passing  day, 

And  the  fires  of  fear  and  hatred  can  destroy  us, 
and  well  they  may. 

We  are  standing  on  the  brink,  we  know, 

With  all  of  life  to  lose, 

But  now  we  stand  awakened 
For  we  see  that  we  can  choose. 

Are  we  to  hide  beneath  the  ground  without  the 
sun  and  trees 

While  we  kill  some  children  across  the  seas? 

Well,  we  know  there  is  no  hiding  place 
And  those  children  are  our  own, 

So  we’ll  work  and  learn  together 
‘Till  we  see  the  children  grown. 

They  tell  us  that  we  need  more  guns  and  bombs 
and  there’s  no  other  way 
And  that  we  have  to  be  prepared  to  end  the 
world  on  some  fine  day. 

Well,  we’ve  had  enough  of  these  realists 
Who  would  lead  us  to  our  doom, 

So  let’s  follow  the  dreamers  now, 

And  we’ll  see  the  children  bloom. 

Barbara  Clark 
Walla  Walla  Meeting 


1982  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Annual 
Sessions:  Some  Personal  Observations  and 
Reflections 

by  Barbara  Janoe,  NPYM  Recording  Clerk 

As  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  gathered  and 
met  once  again  at  Judson  Baptist  College  in  The 
Dalles,  Oregon,  the  question  “Who  is  my  neighbor?” 
surfaced  and  resurfaced  throughout  the  week. 

First  brought  to  us  by  the  address  of  Kara  Cole, 
Administrative  Secretary  of  Friends  United  Meet- 
ing and  our  Friend  in  Residence,  as  she  spoke  on 
the  theme  “This  Do  and  You  Shall  Live,”  it  was 
asked  again  as  Eddie  Mvundlela  described  the  need 
for  a Meetinghouse  in  Soweto,  South  Africa.  In 
an  interest  group,  Eddie  described  life  under 
apartheid. 

In  our  struggle  to  work  through  our  own  feel- 
ings, and  to  develop  a response  to  the  college 
administration  and  staff  regarding  the  participa- 
tion and  (particularly)  the  posting  of  meeting 
announcements  by  our  gay  and  lesbian  Friends, 
we  reminded  ourselves  to  respond  with  loving 
understanding  to  these,  our  neighbors.  Intuitive 
clerking  by  Clerk,  Jane  Snyder,  allowed  us  to 
emerge  from  these  sessions  in  better  humor  than 
we  otherwise  might  have.  On  our  last  day  a 
minute  presented  by  the  Steering  Committee  con- 
cluded, “We  pray  that  way  will  open  for  us  to 
reconcile  our  differences;  if  this  happens,  we 
would  like  to  consider  returning.  For  next  year, 
however,  we  do  not  see  the  way  clear  for  us  to 
hold  our  annual  session  at  Judson  Baptist  College.” 

Our  children  ministered  to  us  in  many  ways. 

The  first  was  by  their  very  presence.  Of  386 
persons  attending  the  sessions,  103  were  our  child- 
ren. At  one  of  our  first  sessions,  attenders,  having 
much  to  share  after  a year’s  separation  from  each 
other,  were  having  trouble  remembering  to  gather 
in  silence.  Suddenly,  from  out  of  the  hubub,  a 
shrill  squeal  demanded  our  attention.  A small 
child’s  cry  of  joy  or  frustration  brought  us  to 
instant  silence. 

On  another  occasion,  when  we  had  been  labor- 
ing over  concerns  and  formulating  minutes  until 
well  past  our  scheduled  closing  hour,  an  eleven 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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(NPYM  Reflections : Cont.  from  page  31) 
year  old  Friend  came  to  the  front  of  the  room  and 
told  us  with  much  feeling  that  the  children’s  pro- 
gram had  been  over  for  an  hour  and  that  children 
were  waiting  outside  for  their  parents.  “The 
babies  are  asleep  and  the  adults  are  in  meeting, 
and  what  are  the  in-betweens  supposed  to  do?” 

A final  example  of  ministry  from  our  children 
was  the  interruption  of  one  meeting  by  Junior 
Friends  who,  weeping  and  moaning,  carried  in 
two  “bodies”  and  laid  them  on  the  floor,  then 
returned  and  carried  them  away,  still  crying.  This 
puzzling  performance  was  never  thoroughly  ex- 
plained, but  it  brought  the  Junior  Friends  to  our 
attention,  and  raised  some  questions  about  our 
expectations  regarding  their  participation.  Could 
there  be  more  sharing  with  and  from  them? 

A minute  of  support  and  the  encouragement  of 
creative  responses  to  international  conflict  was 
sent  to  Friends  in  London  Yearly  Meeting  and  in 
Buenos  Aires. 

As  it  often  does,  Family  Night  brought  us 
together  in  a real  feeling  of  family.  As  we  shared 
jokes,  songs,  stories,  skits,  balancing  acts,  musical 
skill  and  talent,  we  realized  again  our  appreciation 
of  each  other  and  our  deep  bonds  of  love. 

Summary  of  Action  Minutes 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
July  22-25 

The  Meeting  approved  the  following 

action  minutes: 

-1  Continuation  of  the  Committee  on 
Peace  Education  in  our  Schools 
The  Meeting  approved  that  the  com- 
mittee be  continued  for  another  year.  The  commit- 
tee recommended:  1)  That  meetings  organize  work- 
shops on  non-violent  conflict  resolution.  2)  That 
local  peace  education  committees  offer  resource 
people  to  schools.  3)  That  personal  approaches  be 
made  to  individual  teachers.  4)  That  meetings  or 
individuals  contact  the  Educators  for  Social 
Responsibility.  5)  That  symposia  be  offered  with 
school  personnel  on  the  panel.  6)  That  meeting 
libraries  be  made  available  to  schools. 

-2  Minute  of  Concern  for  Great  Britain 


and  Argentina 

The  Meeting  approved  the  following 

minute: 

“We  wish  to  express  our  deep  concern 
for  Friends  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Argentina  who 
face  so  direct  a confrontation  between  the  peace 
testimony  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  the  military 
policies  of  their  respective  national  governments. 

We,  too,  in  the  United  States  have 
had  to  face  such  confrontation  as  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  and  have  not  found  dealing 
with  it  easy  or  simple. 

We  have  faith  that  all  who  seek  the 
Light  will  find  guidance  in  their  personal  lives  and 
in  the  corporate  actions  of  their  Meetings.  Together 
we  shall  continue  to  seek  ways  to  deal  creatively 
with  international  issues.” 

-3  The  following  minute  was  approved 
by  Steering  Committee: 

“At  our  annual  session,  we  gather 
to  search  in  the  Light,  to  seek  renewal,  and  to  cele- 
brate our  joy  in  coming  together  again.  We  have 
faith  that  all  who  attend  do  so  as  part  of  their  per- 
sonal seeking  of  God’s  truth.  We  feel  that  all 
deserve  the  respect  and  support  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  that  search,  and  we  are  not  willing  to 
set  apart  a single  group  of  Friends  as  being  less 
deserving  of  that  respect. 

We  want  each  group  among  us,  in- 
cluding gay,  lesbian  and  bisexual  Friends,  to  be 
able  to  meet  openly.  We  want  to  be  able  to  dress 
in  accord  with  the  standards  we  have  arrived  at 
individually  and  within  our  families.  We  want  to 
be  able  to  express  our  joy  in  being  together  in 
ways  such  as  dancing. 

We  have  appreciated  the  ways  that 
Judson  Baptist  College  has  met  and  worked  to 
meet  our  needs.  The  campus  has  conformed  to 
our  needs  for  space  and  facilities  to  a degree  that 
is  difficult  to  find.  The  staff  has  worked,  not  only 
to  meet  our  needs,  but  to  anticipate  them.  They 
have  worked  to  provide  vegetarian  food.  They 
have  been  understanding  of  youthful  exhuberance. 
We  are  deeply  grateful. 

We  recognize  that  we  have  many  differ- 
ences. This  year,  the  College’s  interpretation  of 
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what  constitutes  right  and  wrong  life  styles,  appear- 
ance and  behavior  has  caused  many  among  us  to 
feel  hurt,  sadness  and  dismay.  We  have  been  unable 
to  reconcile  those  differences  in  the  time  left  to  us. 
We  do  not  want  to  close  the  dialogue  with  the 
College.  We  pray  that  way  will  open  for  us  to 
reconcile  our  differences;  if  this  happens,  we  would 
like  to  consider  returning.  For  next  year,  however, 
we  do  not  see  the  way  clear  for  us  to  hold  our 
annual  session  at  Judson  Baptist  College.” 


(Editorial:  Cont.  from  page  22) 
their  need  to  meet  during  NPYM  sessions,  events 
which  were  opposed  by  the  host  college.  This 
process  recalled  for  me  words  of  Francis  Dart, 
past  clerk  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  and  member 
of  Eugene  Meeting,  which  were  published  in  the 
March,  1972,  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin : 

...  a Friends  Meeting,  particularly  a Yearly 
Meeting,  is  quite  complicated.  . . involving  as 
it  does  a delicate  and  often  imperfect  balance 
between  disparate,  even  almost  contradictory, 
desires.  On  the  one  hand  Friends  are  individu- 
alists. . . Yet  the  Friends  Meeting  is  a group 
that  wants  to  worship  together,  to  enjoy  and 
express  together  love  for  each  other,  to  share 
a common  inspiration  and  to  join  in  working 
together  for  a better  society. 

This  yearning  for  unity  while  insisting  on 
the  right  to  diversity  is  a kind  of  paradox  giv- 
ing us  strength  and  vitality,  and  it  helps  us  to 
keep  our  balance  in  the  midst  of  rapid 
change. . . 

Others  do,  and  all  of  us  could,  think  of 
our  organization  simply  as  a tool  that  it  is, 
not  an  end  and  not  a barrier  either,  but  a 
tool  which  together  we  make  and  together 
we  can  use.  . . It  can  give  us  the  exhilaration 
of  knowing  when  we  really  are  in  fundamen- 
tal agreement  on  some  matter.  Then  it  can 
give  us  the  power  to  speak  with  one  voice 
and  act  as  one  body. 

Indeed,  NPYM  knew  that  process  and  that 
power  and  spoke  with  one  voice,  acting  as  one 
body. 


Announcements 

Lost  and  Found  from  PYM:  Chico  Friends  have  a 
number  of  items  found  at  PYM  and  will  bring  them 
to  Fall  Quarterly  at  John  Woolman  School  unless 
other  arrangements  are  made.  The  collection  in- 
cludes: a couple  of  sleeping  bags,  blankets,  towels, 
clothing,  a roll  of  film,  and  hairbrushes.  Santa 
Cruz  Meeting  has  a Coleman  thermos  also  found 
at  PYM. 

FWCC  Sets  Annual  Meeting  Site 

Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation  - 
Section  of  the  Americas  - has  announced  that  its 
1982  Annual  Meeting,  the  second  residential  meet- 
ing in  its  history,  will  be  held  November  19-21, 
1982,  at  the  Royal  Inn  Hotel  of  Atlanta,  in  Hape- 
ville,  Georgia,  near  the  Atlanta  Airport. 

Although  this  Annual  Meeting  will  include 
essential  FWCC  business  to  be  done  by  yearly 
meeting  representatives  to  the  World  Committee, 
the  major  parts  of  the  program  will  be  open  to  all 
interested  Friends.  Reports  of  this  summer’s 
Conference  on  Friends  International  Witness  and 
the  15th  Triennial,  held  in  Kaimosi,  Kenya,  will 
be  major  items  of  interest  and  business.  Further 
information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  FWCC  - 
Section  of  the  Americas,  1506  Race  Street, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19106. 

Quaker  Youth  Pilgrimage 

Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation, 
Section  of  the  Americas,  and  European  and  Near 
East  Section  are  cooperating  on  a Pilgrimage  to  be 
held  in  1983,  mid-July  to  mid-August  for  Young 
Friends  who  are  juniors  and  seniors  in  high  school 
the  1982-83  academic  year.  Fourteen  young 
Friends  from  Europe  will  join  an  equal  number 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  exploring  histori- 
cal and  contemporary  Quakerism  in  America. 
Information  and  applications  available  from  Friends 
World  Committee,  1506  Race  Street,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19102.  Application  deadline:  December  15, 
1982. 


Shirley  Ruth 
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Sicelo  and  Sibongele  Mvundlela 


A Message.  . . An  Opportunity:  Friends 
Meeting  House  and  Center  in  Soweto, 

South  Africa* 

Soweto  is  a segregated,  government-created  city 
of  more  than  1 .4  million  Black  inhabitants.  There 
is  at  present  no  place  in  Soweto  where  Black  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends  can  regularly  hold 
public  meetings  for  worship  with  free  and  unre- 
stricted access  for  all  who  are  interested. 

Beyond  the  need  for  a place  of  worship  and 
First  Day  School  is  a need  for  a place  of  community 
education.  A Friends  Center  in  Soweto  would 
serve  not  only  the  growing  community  of  Soweto 


Quakers,  but  could  also  reach  out  into  the  commu- 
nity with  a Friendly  presence.  Through  teaching, 
demonstration,  and  by  hosting  neighborhood 
activities  consistent  with  Quaker  ideals,  the  Center 
would  provide  non-violent,  cooperative,  and  self- 
help  models  for  the  community. 

Friends  have  consistently  and  conscientiously 
wrestled  with  the  problem  of  Apartheid  for  years. 
For  many  legitimate  reasons,  the  strategies  con- 
sidered and  adopted  have  largely  been  policies  of 
opposition:  withdrawing  financial  investments, 
decrying  official  policy.  Building  a Friends  Center 
in  Soweto  would  be  a hopeful  act,  based  on  love 
and  self-respect. 

Meeting  and  individual  contributions  are  wel- 
come and  necessary.  As  fully  as  possible,  the  plan- 
ning, design,  construction  and  operation  of  a 
Friends  Center  should  be  the  work  of  Blacks  in 
Soweto,  with  North  American  Friends  in  partner- 
ship of  loving  support  and  communication.  Checks 
or  money  orders  earmarked  “Soweto  Project”  may 
be  mailed  to:  Friends  World  Committee  for  Con- 
sultation, Section  of  the  Americas,  1506  Race 
Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102. 

*Eddie  and  Sibongele  Mvundlela,  South  African 
Friends  who  toured  meetings  across  the  country 
following  a year  at  Pendle  Hill,  participated  in 
North  Pacific  and  Pacific  Yearly  Meetings  to  in- 
form Friends  of  the  need  for  a Meeting  House  and 
Center  in  Soweto. 


Sights  on  Sites 

On  the  last  day  of  our  meeting  in  Chico,  a ques- 
tionnaire was  distributed  asking  for  expressions  of 
opinion  regarding  a future  site  for  PYM.  Over  150 
were  completed— a very  good  return— and  thank 
you!  Here  is  a summary  of  the  replies  received: 

Living  Accomodations— We  are  quite  clear  that  we 
don’t  want  our  attenders  housed  in  motels  or 
camps  five  miles  or  so  from  the  meeting  place. 

Food— We  are  sure  we  all  want  to  eat  together.  We 
are  quite  willing  to  simplify  our  meals,  not  quite 
as  willing  to  be  responsible  for  our  own  meal  prep- 
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aration,  and  do  not  find  acceptable  the  idea  of 
paying  money  in  lieu  of  sharing  the  work  of  pre- 
paring meals. 

Site  Condition— At  the  same  time,  a rather  strong 
preference  is  indicated  for  a site  as  level,  as  paved, 
as  convenient  as  Craig  Hall. 

Location— The  overwhelming  preference  is  for  a site 
between  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Barbara. 

Meeting  and  Working  Places— Friends  are  moderate; 
very  few  checked  the  must  have  block  for  any 
thing— until  they  came  to  this  section.  It  is  clear 
that  we  are  anxious  to  provide  adequate  working 
and  administrative  space  for  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness. 

No  one  has  to  be  reminded  that  our  conditions 
and  preferences  are  difficult  to  meet.  We  have  al- 
ready checked  out  a number  of  new  places,  all 
with  major  deficiencies— a college  with  no  swing- 
ing pool,  for  example.  If  we  must,  we  will  secure 
Chico  again  next  year  to  give  us  time.  Meanwhile, 
please  send  any  information,  suggestions,  or  deeds 
to  sizeable  improved  acreage  between  San  Francisco 
and  Santa  Barbara  to  Marie  Schutz,  Clerk  of  Sites 
Committee,  PYM,  7899  St.  Helena  Rd.,  Santa 
Rosa  95404. 


Sacramento  Meeting  Moved  to  New  Location 

Sacramento  Meeting  has  moved  to  Stanford 
Settlement,  450  West  El  Camino,  Sacramento. 
Meeting  for  Worship  is  held  at  10:00  a.m.  on 
First  Days.  Clerk  is  Rachel  Gross,  (916)  791-4237. 


Allan  Hunter— A Memorial 

Minister  and  peace  leader,  friend  and  counselor 
to  hundreds,  great  soul,  Allan  Hunter  died  July  5, 
1982,  in  Claremont,  California.  Not  formally  a 
Quaker,  Allan  was  known  and  loved  by  Friends, 
not  a few  of  whom  were  drawn  into  Quakerism 
through  his  life  and  witness.  Of  Allan  it  could 
well  be  said  that  he  “walked  cheerfully  over  the 
world,  answering  that  of  God  in  every  one.” 


Born  in  Toronto,  Canada,  March  31 , 1883, 

Allan  served  in  Egypt,  Palestine  and  China  before 
becoming  minister  of  the  Mount  Hollywood 
Congregational  Church  in  Los  Angeles,  where  he 
became  well  known  for  his  firm  views  on  peace 
and  human  rights.  He  was  on  the  national  board 
of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  and  of  the 
Disciplined  Order  of  Christ.  He  was  a superb  leader 
of  retreats.  On  his  retirement  to  Pilgrim  Place  in 
Claremont  he  became  a frequent  attender  of  Clare- 
mont Friends  Meeting.  His  presence  was  a spiritu- 
al force  and  blessing.  Young  people  flocked  about 
him  and  often  gathered  in  his  apartment  after  wor- 
ship and  on  Friday  evenings— his  open-house  night. 
His  livingroom  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  knew  it.  A sort  of  informal  shrine  to  nature 
and  the  Spirit,  its  walls  and  doors  were  plastered 
with  pictures  and  clippings  of  special  significance 
to  Allan:  bears  and  barn  owls,  coyotes,  an  arctic 
ptarmigan,  Gandhi,  Caesar  Chavez,  leopards, 
hummingbirds,  Jesus,  Muriel  Lester,  his  beloved 
wife  Elizabeth,  Hammarskjold,  eagles,  a little  girl 
running/screaming  with  napalm  on  her  naked  body. 
This  was  the  setting  for  rap  sessions  of  cosmic 
dimension,  impromptu  prayer  circles  and  much 
plain  fun. 

In  the  last  weeks  of  his  life,  Allan’s  friends  came 
from  near  and  far  to  maintain  a 24-hour  prayer/ 
love  vigil  in  his  hospital  room.  Memorial  services 
were  held  in  Claremont  July  17  and  Mount  Holly- 
wood Congregational  Church  August  1.  Allan, 
himself,  liked  to  make  light  of  his  valiant  life.  On 
his  87th  birthday  he  said,  “How  did  I ever  have 
such  luck!  Married  to  Elizabeth;  she  put  up  with 
me.  Minister  for  37  years  in  the  same  place;  they 
never  kicked  me  out.  Never  put  in  jail.”  He 
chuckled.  “Even  in  Egypt  we  played  tennis  every 
afternoon.  What  a mystery,  just  to  be  a human 
being!” 

Ferner  Nuhn,  Claremont  Meeting 
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Steadying  the  Landscape,  by  Jeanne 
Lohmann,  722  Tenth  Ave.,  San 
Francisco,  1982.  ($5.95) 
by  Phyllis  Thompson,  Honolulu  Meeting 

These  poems  keep  making  me  want  to  answer 
them,  sometimes  with  smiles,  sometimes  with 
quarrels,  sometimes  with  poems  of  my  own.  What 
this  means,  I think,  is  that  Tve  made  a personal 
response  to  Steadying  the  Landscape  (what  a fine 
title!),  and  I wouldn’t  be  at  all  surprised  to  learn 
that  Jeanne  Lohmann  would  be  glad  to  have  me 
feel  that  way.  Since  she  dedicates  her  book  to 
“family  and  friends,”  I imagine  she  conceives  of  it 
as  a personal  statement  as  well  as  an  artistic  one. 

Except  for  my  favorite  poem,  which  I’ll  speak 
of  later,  I like  best  those  wherein  the  metaphor 
which  carries  the  lines  moves  beyond  the  immedi- 
ate poetic  event  into  a meaning  I can  enter  pri- 
vately out  of  my  own  life  experience.  I can  do 
this,  for  example,  with  “Shell  Beach,”  whose  first 
two  lines  carry  an  engaging  double  or  triple  mean- 
ing, even  though  what  they  observe  is  sad: 

There  was  a day  she  would  not  choose  to  keep 

remembering  how  long  he  looked.  . . . 

Lohmann  can  intend  “there  was  a day  which, 
remembering  how  long  he  looked,  she  wouldn’t 
want  to  hold  on  to”;  or  “there  was  a day  she  wish- 
ed she  didn’t  keep  remembering  how  long  he  look- 
ed”; or  “a  time  came  when  she  would  not  choose 
to  go  on  remembering  how  long  he  looked.” 

Well,  that  aside,  I sense  the  distance  between 
the  lovers  at  the  fiercely  bright  beach,  and  the 
path  “across  the  stone”  which  they  had  to  climb 
when  they  left,  in  order  to  reach  the  “open  space” 
which  I read  as  a place  in  the  heart  hard  to  get  to. 
Quakers  may  be  amused  also  to  find  her  “clear  in 
the  light.  . . ahead  of  him.”  But  “Shell  Beach” 
ends  with  the  sad  “shape  of  coldness,”  the  shell 
which  can  come  between  two  people  who  have 
loved  each  other. 

“In  the  Dark,”  another  poem  which  appeals  to 
me,  presents  the  differences  between  the  darkness 
the  human  spirit  knows  as  a child  who,  hearing 
“love  murmurs  from  other/rooms,”  can  recognize 
“a  Presence  in  the  house,”  and  those  dark  times 


which  come  much  later  in  a life,  when,  though  we 
can  still  see  “under  the  closed  door.  . . that  band 
of  light,”  we  can’t  hear  anything  but  the  silence. 

Less  to  my  liking  are  poems  with  metaphors 
whose  meaning  gets  limited  by  too  full  an  explana- 
tion; I prefer  to  do  some  of  the  necessary  work  my- 
self. Therefore  I find  I quarrel  with,  not  respond 
to,  the  first  part  of  “Rain  Forest”  where  I’m  told 
that  “young  trees.  . . can’t  live/near  their  parents.” 
By  contrast,  the  middle  line  of  the  third  section 
comes  through  to  me  strongly— “What  they  need 
they  have/inside.” 

Likewise,  I don’t  feel  sympathetic  to  what 
strikes  me  as  excessive  description,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  passage  in  “From  the  Shore”  on  Hokusai’s 
famous  picture  of  the  big  wave.  Either  we  already 
have  the  image  in  our  mind  or  else  we  really  don’t 
need  it.  But  I find  the  middle  part  of  this  poem 
beautifully  restrained  and  evocative.  A reference 
to  the  print  is  all  that’s  needed: 

Froth  bubbles  hang  in  air  and  never  fall, 
as  Hokusai’s  wave  does  not  fall  and  is 
always  falling.  Everything  in  that  picture 
bends  and  curves,  holds  and  is  held.  Fuji 
stays  serene,  showered  by  drops  that  stop 
short  of  the  mountain’s  cone. 

The  poem  speaks  in  a clear  voice.  Because  it  is  self 
sufficient,  it  allows  me  to  enter  and  go  my  way. 

As  well  as  metaphors  which  open  like  this  one, 

I feel  stirred  by,  I admire,  certain  poems  which  iso- 
late one  emotion  at  the  crux  of  a brief  personal 
narrative,  personal  in  that  the  speaker  of  the  poem 
is  called  “I.”  Of  these,  “Making  Angels  in 
Chicago”  puts  me  in  touch  with  new-married  joy, 
one  midnight  when  “the  wet  stars/rained  in  our 
faces,  the  air/piercing  and  pure  as  if  Spring/already 
were  here.”  And  what  lovely  snowflakes  those 
wet  stars  are! 

“Sidewalk  Cafe”  is  an  especially  appealing  and 
easy-going  poem.  It’s  about  how  the  happy  famil- 
iarity which  bespeaks  long  love  was  recognized  by 
strangers  abroad,  though  all  that  the  lovers  were 
talking  about  was  everyday,  practical  matters. 

This  narrative  moved  me  by  its  sudden  rise  into 
emotion,  as  if  I myself  had  been  one  of  those 
happy  ones  whose  love  shone  so  undisguised  that 
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it  blessed  others. 

Some  of  the  poems  are  fantasies  which  are  not 
so  dreamlike  as  to  be  unrelated  to  human  experi- 
ence. I think  of  “Fantasy  after  a Science  Report” 
which  takes  a diver  down  “where  light/never 
reaches,”  where  she  learns  “There  may  be/other 
ways  to  get  born.”  This  underwater  poem  sets  me 
to  serious  thought,  as  does  the  pleasingly  rhymed 
“Song  for  the  Queen,”  which  gives  what  might  be 
called  “home  remedies”  to  “save  the  queen,” 
remedies  which  are  by  no  means  unrealistic.  What 
will  “save”  a woman  beleagured  by  depression  or 
loneliness  or  a sense  of  the  coming  cold?  Dreams 
and  stories,  work  in  her  hands,  a walk  in  the  sweet 
air. 

In  what  is  my  favorite  poem,  “My  Own  Name,” 
Lohmann  speaks  very  directly,  even  courageously, 
the  truth  about  written  language,  the  shaping  of 
letters  on  a page.  The  woman  or  man  who  can 
read  and  write  cannot  be  deceived  any  longer  by 
the  soldiers.  For  the  speaker,  writing  was  harder 
to  learn  than  fifty  years  in  the  fields.  “It’s  what 
the  young/die  for,  these  few  real  words.”  The 
power  in  this  poem  lies  in  its  spareness,  its  reticent 
brevity.  Informed  by  defiance,  it  pulls  together 
into  eleven  lines  those  greatly  good  reasons  a field 
laborer  has  for  struggling  to  learn  to  read  the  docu- 
ments the  soldiers  will  confront  him  with,  and  to 
learn  to  write  “my  own  name.”  This  knowledge 
gives  a man  the  power  either  to  put  his  name  to 
something  or  to  refuse  to  sign.  To  me,  this  simple 
voice  comes  purely  out  of  a strong,  firmly  defined 
character  from  our  own  or  from  any  time  of  politi- 
cal danger  and  the  consequent  heroic  daring.  I 
think  this  brave  poem  bears  witness  to  the  generous 
sympathies  of  its  author  who  can  so  fully  enter 
the  motions  of  another  person’s  heart  that  she 
becomes  that  hardy  field  hand  who  worked  late 
in  life  to  read  and  write. 

That  Steadying  the  Landscape  is  not  a collec- 
tion of  nature  poems  should  be  abundantly  clear 
to  even  a cursory  reader.  It’s  about  human  beings, 
the  lives  they  keep  inside  of  themselves,  the  lives 
they  express  in  relation  to  other  human  beings.  It 
is  such  concerns  which  give  significance  to  natural 
imagery  and  to  landscape.  I am  grateful  for  the 
ready  warmth  of  Jeanne  Lohmann’s  response  in 


her  poetry  to  the  world  which  lies  all  about  us. 
Friends  will  be  glad  to  find  her  loving,  amused, 
and  celebratory  spirit  vividly  alive  in  her  felici- 
tous lines,  her  brave  words. 


Letters 
Dear  Friends, 

The  banner  said,  “What  if  there  was  a war  and 
nobody  came?”  But  what  if  there  was  a peace  and 
everybody  came?  Peace  is  not  merely  the  absence 
of  war.  Peace  is  a process,  a state  of  mind,  a cre- 
ative state  of  mind  and  substance  from  which  grows 
love,  respect,  understanding,  and  mutual  trust, 
rather  than  hate,  anger,  and  hurt.  The  religion  of 
war  is  hate.  The  religion  of  peace  is  love.  I saw 
this  demonstrated  Saturday,  June  12,  on  the 
streets  of  New  York  City  at  the  U.N.  Special 
Session  on  Disarmament.  Three  quarters  of  a 
million  people  came.  They  came  from  every  conti- 
nent, nearly  every  nation.  Black,  white  and  brown. 
Old  and  young,  graybeards,  babies  in  arms,  babies 
in  strollers,  invalids  in  wheel  chairs,  blind  with 
guide  dogs.  A hundred  children  led  the  march; 
their  banner  said,  “Let  us  Live.”  Bystanders 
cheered. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  followed; 
filled  42nd  Street,  5th  Avenue,  the  forty-acre 
Great  Lawn  in  Central  Park.  When  we  reached 
the  park,  it  was  already  filled;  forty  acres  of  human 
bodies,  shoulder-to-shoulder.  . . and  the  last  of 
the  marchers  had  not  yet  left  the  United  Nations 
Plaza  four  miles  away.  Two  hours  later,  when  I 
left,  5th  Ave.  was  still  full  of  people  as  far  as  I 
could  see.  . . still  coming. 

Five  thousand  friendly,  unarmed  police  lined 
the  way,  but  there  was  not  a single  incident,  not 
a single  arrest.  Banners  said,  “Ban  the  Bomb,” 

“No  More  Hiroshimas,”  “Wage  Peace,  Not  War,” 
but  the  spirit  was  hopeful,  the  people,  sincere. 

They  were  quiet  also;  some  sang,  but  no  one 
preached.  There  was  none  of  the  “Hell  No,  We 
Won’t  Go”  spirit  of  the  Vietnam  protests.  In  the 
evening  a thousand  workers  stood  by  for  the 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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(Letters:  Cont.  from  page  37) 
clean-up.  Seven  hundred  were  sent  home  without 
working.  The  park  was  cleaner  than  on  an  average 
summer  weekend. 

The  saddest  note  was  expressed  by  Caspar 
Weinberger,  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  brazenly 
announced  during  the  live  broadcast,  “What  is 
happening  in  New  York  today  will  in  no  way 
change  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Govern- 
ment.” True,  perhaps  today,  Mr.  Weinberger,  but 
what  of  next  fall’s  elections?  Several  million 
people  took  part  or  watched  this  demonstration. 
Several  million  people  will  vote  for  Congress  mem- 
bers next  fall.  What  we  said  in  “body  English”  in 
New  York;  what  was  said  by  100,000  in  Pasadena’s 
Rose  Bowl  a few  days  earlier;  what  has  been  said 
by  250,000  in  Tokyo,  and  the  thirty  million 
Japanese  who  signed  a petition  to  the  U.N.,  will, 

I’m  sure,  be  heard  in  Washington  sooner  or  later, 
for  this  is  only  a groundswell.  There  is  a cresting 
wave. 

Floyd  Schmoe 

University  Meeting 

[Excerpted  from  University  Meeting  Newsletter] 

Dear  Friends, 

The  article  on  “Modern  Mystics  and  Friends” 
by  Van  Ernst  in  the  July  1982  issue  of  the  Friends 
Bulletin  was  very  fine,  but  it  left  me  with  a feeling 
of  incompleteness.  It  deals  only  with  the  European 
tradition  of  meditation/contemplation.  I suspect 
that  Friends  nowadays  are  equally  aware  of  and  in- 
debted to  Eastern  techniques  of  meditation. 

Nineteenth  century  figures  such  as  Emerson, 
Thoreau  and  Channing  read  Elindu  and  Buddhist 
texts  and  transmitted  some  Eastern  concepts,  ad- 
mittedly highly  filtered,  to  the  Western  world 
through  their  writings.  Since  World  War  II  there 
has  been  a tremendous  growth  of  ideas  and  prac- 
tice in  the  United  States  coming  from  Zen 
Buddhism,  T.M.,  Sufism,  etc.  Would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  have  a companion  article  detailing  some 
of  this  tradition? 

Sincerely, 

Elsa  Glines, 

Hayward  Area  Friends  Meeting 


Montana  Gathering  Report 

by  Ellen  Austin,  Helena,  and 
James  Dorr  Johnson,  Butte 

Montana  Gathering  of  Friends  was  held  June  4, 

5,  6 at  Luccock  Park  in  a beautiful  mountain  setting 
outside  Livingston,  Montana.  The  group  averaged 
about  sixty  people,  including  twelve  children  and 
five  Friends  from  Washington  state.  The  overall 
weekend  was  led  by  Norman  Bert,  Billings.  The 
kitchen  and  meals  were  presided  over  by  Kristy 
Hartley,  Deer  Lodge. 

The  program  included  workshops  for  children 
and  adults,  worship  sharing  groups,  work  duty  in 
the  kitchen,  and  getting  to  know  each  other. 

Those  gathered  decided  to  have  another  Montana 
Gathering  next  year.  The  idea  of  quarterly  meet- 
ings to  be  rotated  around  the  state  will  begin  with 
a meeting  in  Deer  Lodge,  September  12.  Some 
discussion  was  had  concerning  affiliation.  We  will 
keep  informed  concerning  the  present  men’s  and 
women’s  corrections  crisis  so  we  can  inform  the 
legislature  of  our  stand  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Junior  Friends  Spring  Gathering 

by  Tom  Robeson,  Olympia  Meeting 

On  Memorial  Day  weekend  twenty-five  Junior 
Friends  and  five  adults  went  to  a beach  cabin  in 
Neahkahnie,  Oregon,  for  the  Second  Annual 
Junior  Friends  Spring  Gathering.  The  gathering 
was  open  to  all  Junior  Friends  in  North  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  and  lasted  from  Friday  May  28, 
until  Monday  May  3 1 . 

There  were  many  activities  planned,  including 
beach  hikes,  swimming  (though  the  water  was 
cold),  sailing  and  a hike  to  the  top  of  Neahkahnie 
Mountain.  All  meals  were  planned  and  prepared 
by  Junior  Friends,  emphasizing  group  effort. 

Friday  night  people  arrived  from  all  over  Oregon 
and  Washington,  coming  at  all  hours  of  the  evening. 
That  was  a time  to  get  to  know  other  Junior 
Friends. 

Saturday  morning  most  everybody  was  up 
around  eight  o’clock  except  for  a few  stragglers 
who  had  stayed  up  for  the  campfire  the  night 
before.  There  was  free  time  until  ten  o’clock 
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Marjorie  Kellogg, 


when  a discussion  was  held  for  which  each  person 
picked  a passage  from  the  Bible  that  either  inspir- 
ed, interested,  puzzled  or  troubled  and  these 
were  shared  with  the  group.  At  11:30  Meeting 
for  Worship  was  held  which  lasted  about  half  an 
hour.  After  lunch  the  group  went  to  a bay  a few 
miles  down  the  coast  to  sail,  swim,  and  talk. 

Sunday  morning  we  picked  up  the  discussion 
where  we  had  left  off  the  day  before.  Another 
Meeting  for  Worship  was  held  at  1 1:30.  After 
lunch  we  all  piled  into  the  cars  and  drove  to  the 
trailhead  of  Neahkahnie  Mountain.  We  all  hiked 
to  the  top  and  a few  of  the  more  ambitious  ones 
took  a longer  route  down,  while  others  returned 
the  way  they  had  come.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
cabin,  dinner  was  prepared,  and  there  was  again 
an  evening  campfire  on  the  beach. 

The  next  morning  everybody  pitched  in  to 
help  clean  the  cabin  and  do  a few  favors  for  Mrs. 
Snyder,  who  let  us  use  her  cabin.  After  Meeting 
for  Worship  everybody  split  up  to  head  home. 


Valley  Meeting 


Paean 

“While  October  and  autumn  last,  we  complete 
our  harvests  and  our  chores  of  gathering  wood  and 
putting  food  by  for  the  winter.  We  use  every  ex- 
cuse to  be  out  in  the  countryside,  driving.  . . 
through  tunnels  of  golden  birches,  alongside  lakes 
and  rivers  reflecting  the  trees  and  the  spectacular 
clouds.  Toward  the  end  of  the  month,  sunsets 
(are)  like  great  firefalls,  with  V-formations  of 
ducks  and  the  Canadian  honkers  streaking  across 
the  ball  of  the  sun.  . . We  take  a million  pictures 
with  our  hearts;  cameras  are  not  important,  for 
so  much  of  Fall  cannot  be  captured  that  way.  . . 
We  feel  incredibly  blessed  that  we  may  live.  . .as 
October  seems.  . . to  make  the  Light  Within  com- 
pletely visible,  and  ourselves  ready  to  respond  to 
whatever  it  is  we  may  be  called  to  become,  or  do.” 

Sandpoint  (Idaho)  Friends  Newsletter, 
October  1981 
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Resources 

Spencer  Butte  Pioneers:  100  Years  on  the  Sunny 
Side  of  the  Butte  1850-1950,  by  Lois  Barton, 
Eugene  Monthly  Meeting.  ”A  warm  and  loving 
history  of  a people. . . set  down  in  their  own 
words,”  this  book  tells  the  stories  of  Willamette 
Valley’s  original  homesteaders  and  farm  families. 
(The  author)  “has  augmented  six  years  of  tradi- 
tional research  with  diaries,  letters,  newspaper 
items,  public  documents  and  oral  history  gleaned 
from  her  neighbor’s  recollections.”  Spencer  Butte 
Press,  84889  Harry  Taylor  Road,  Eugene,  Oregon 
97405.  Softbound,  144  pp,  indexed,  with  photos 
and  maps.  ($9.95) 

Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation 

announces  the  publication  of  Finding  Friends 
Around  the  World , a completely  revised  and  up- 
dated version  of  the  Handbook  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends.  This  new  comprehensive  publi- 
cation provides  brief  descriptions  of  the  history 
and  present  concerns  of  Yearly  Meetings  and  other 
Friends’  organizations  throughout  the  world. 

There  is  also  a listing,  with  addresses,  of  Friends’ 
schools,  colleges  and  centers  and  of  Friends’  peri- 
odicals and  libraries.  Order  from:  Friends  World 
Committee  for  Consultation,  1506  Race  Street, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19106  or  from  P.O.  Box  235, 
Plainfield,  IN  46168.  ($6.00) 

Guatemala  Relief  Project 

Friends  concerned  about  the  needs  of  300,000 
Guatemalan  refugees  in  Mexico  without  food,  shel- 
ter, or  employment  may  wish  to  contact  the 
Guatemala  Relief  Project,  P.O.  Box  7197,  Oakland, 
CA  94601,  which  provides  speakers  and  a slide 
show  about  the  refugee  camps.  Other  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Guatemala  News  and 
Information  Bureau,  (415)  835-0810,  P.O.  Box 
4126,  Berkeley,  CA  94704.  Financial  aid  given  to 
this  project  goes  to  Mexico  through  the  Catholic 
Church  or  the  Committee  for  Justice  and  Peace, 
an  ecumenical  group  working  with  the  refugees. 
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DANCE/THEATER  GALA 

Christopher  Beck  and  Company 
Dance/Theater  will  perform  November 
19  and  20,  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
at  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  Bay  and 
Lyon  Streets,  San  Francisco,  in  a special 
gala  celebration  of  the  dance  company’s 
eighth  anniversary.  These  performances 
are  possible  under  a grant  from  the  San 
Francisco  Foundation.  Tickets  may  be 
obtained  from  Bass  Outlets  or  by  phon- 
ing (415)  861-5059.  (Christopher  Beck 
is  a member  of  San  Francisco  Meeting.) 


